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REPORT 


OP  THE 


COMMITTEE   ON   EDUCATION. 


EPORT. 


Tl'je  Committee  on  Education,  impressed  bj  the  magnitude 
and  vital  importance  of  the  interests  committed  to  their  care, 
approach  the  subject  with  feelings  of  the  highest  responsibility, 
and  trust  that  it  may  be  in  their  power  to  offer  suggestions 
which  will  receive  the  calm  and  practical  attention  of  this 
honorable  body. 

It  is  needless  to  argue  the  duty  of  the  State  to  educate  her 
future  citizens — to  prepare  them  for  the  intelligent  exercise  of 
that  privilege  which  is  the  peculiar  inheritance  of  the  Ameri- 
can citizen_,  and  which  every  year  convinces  us  is  to  be  either 
our  glory  or  the  pitfall  of  our  liberties.  The  elective  fran- 
chise vests  all  power  in  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  is  waste 
of  words  to  talk  of  our  Bill  of  Rights,  our  Constitution,  our 
common  law,  all  are  but  a  rope  of  sand  when  the  voice  of  the 
people  wills  their  dissolution.  The  only  certain  safe-guard 
for  personal  rights,  and  for  this  fair  and  free  government, 
which  our  fathers  shed  their  blood  to  establish,  is  in  the  vir- 
tue and  intelligence  of  the  citizens.  They  are  the  law-makers. 
They  can  put  up  one  man  and  pull  down  another.  By  their 
consent  we  are  here,  and  by  their  cansent,  alone,  can  we  re- 
main. The  cause  of  education,  then,  is  the  foundation  stone 
of  all  that  we  value  as  freemen.  It  is  indissolubly  linked  with 
the  success  of  our  system  of  government.  The  parent  should 
consider  it  as  the  well-spring  of  happiness  for  his  children  ; 
and  the  citizen  should  regard  it  as  the  source  of  prosperity  to 
the  State.  In  a  word,  without  an  enlightened  populace  our 
freedom,  instead  of  the  boast  of  all  lands,  will  become  a  bye- 
word,  reproach  and  hissing  among  all  nations. 

With  these 'remarks,  we  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Maryland,  with  the  exception  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  is  with- 
out  any  well-digested  and  efficient  system  of  education  for  the 
thousands  who  soon  will  be  rulers  in  the  land.  Circumstances 
have  contributed  to  this  peculiar  condition  of  things,  peculiar 
in  many  respects,  but  chiefly  because  it  places  us  in  an  unen- 
viable contrast  with  our  sister  Statei  of  the  Confederacy. 


The  claims  of  education  have  often  heen  urged  and  advo- 
cated with  eloquence.  Bills  have  been  reported  and  con- 
sidered, but  either  from  lack  of  time  for  thorough  investiga- 
tion, a  deficiency  of  funds  for  the  liberal  support  of  systems 
proposed,  or  from  local  opposition,  none  of  these  bills  have 
received  the  sanction  of  a  constitutional  majority.  This  is  no 
cause  for  regret.  Perhaps  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  happy 
fact,  that  we  have  not  adopted  a  plan  upon  the  wisdom  of 
which  so  much  depends,  until  after  the  largest  exchange  of 
views,  and  the  undoubted  ability  to  sustain  it. 

Maryland  is  now  in  a  condition  to  begin.  Her  debt  is  only 
nominal.  Her  wealth  and  population  are  increasing,  and, 
best  of  all,  the  mind  of  the  people  is  fully  aroused  to  the  im- 
portance of  a  complete  system  of  public  education.  Whether 
the  present  Legislature  be  prepared  to  adopt  a  bill^  or  whether 
further  information  be  requisite  before  a  suitable  law  can  be 
passed,  will  remain  for  you  to  decide.  It  is  sound  doctrine  to 
assert  that  the  cardinal  principle  which  should  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  our  educational  system  is,  that  all  the  children 
of  the  State  shall  be  educated  hy  the  State.  As  without  a  wise 
educational  system,  the  government  itself  cannot  exist.  The 
expenses  of  educating  the  people  should  be  defrayed  by  the 
people  at  large,  without  reference  to  the  particular  benefit  of 
individuals.  Even  those  who,  without  children  of  their  own, 
nevertheless,  are  compelled  to  pay  a  large  tax,  receive  an 
ample  equivalent  in  the  protection  of  their  persons,  and  the 
security  of  their  property. 

There  were  in  Maryland,  according  to  the  last  census,  over 
100,000  white  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  18  years  ; 
of  these  33,254  were  reported  by  families  as  attending  the 
907  public  schools  then  organized  ;  11,677  youths  were  attend- 
ing at  other  schools,  academies  and  colleges,  while  over  50,000 
were  attending  no  school  whatever.  In  1850  there  were  20,000 
white  adults  who  could  not  read  nor  write,  of  whom  12,000 
were  men,  being  one-seventh  of  all  the  voters  in  the  State  un- 
able to  read  the  ballot  which  they  deposited. 

The  entire  income  for  the  support  of  public  schools  in  1850 
from  taxes,  tuition  fees  and  other  sources  was  $220,148  00. 
If  the  50,000  children  attending  no  school  be  added  to  the 
33,000  who  were  attending,  it  would  be  an  average  of  less 
than  three  dollars  per  annum  for  instruction,  books  and  sta- 
tionery of  each  child,  or  twenty-fire  cents  per  month.  How 
entirely  inadequate  this  sum  is  facts  most  emphatically  de- 
clare. Since  1850  the  condition  of  things,  with  reference  to 
education,  has  not  materially  improved,  and  from  all  the 
evidence  your  committee  can  gather  it  appears  that  the  next 
census  will  exhibit  the  present  system  as  even  more  inadequate 
to  the  wants  of  our  rapidly  increasing  population,  than  it  was 
ten  years  ago.     While  we  cannot  procure  accurate  statistical 


information  from  all  the  counties,  there  is  before  iis  a  report 
of  the  School  Commissioners  of  Baltimore  county,  for  185S, 
which  exhibits  facts  worthy  of  your  cairn  consideration. 

The  School  Commissioners  of  that  county,  the  most  popu- 
lous and  wealthy  in  the  State,  have  rendered  important  ser- 
vice by  the  investigation  which  they  have  made.  They  say  : 
''For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  schoolable 
children  in  the  county  a  circular  was  addressed  to  each  teacher 
in  the  county,  which  elicited  the  following  &cts."  There 
were  in  the  county  (exclusive  of  these  in  private  schools)  more 
than  80,000  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18  years  ;  of 
these  3,652  attended  school,  leaving  4,348  to  grow  up  in  igno- 
rance. Among  these  attending  school,  only  796  could  be  ad- 
mitted as  free  scholars,  because  of  the  insufficiency  of  income, 
the  entire  amount  from  all  sources  being  $34,000,  providing 
an  average  salary  for  teachers  of  |293  per  annum,  or  94  cents 
per  diem,  being  less  than  the  wages  of  an  ordinary  mechanic. 
The  condition  of  Baltimore  county  maybe  taken  as  a  very  fair 
representation  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  all  the  coun- 
ties. From  this  it  appears  that  if  all  the  children  who  ought 
to  attend  school  were  enjoying  the  benefits  of  education,  the 
means  would  be  ridiculously  feeble  in  comparison  with  the 
object  to  be  attained. 

From  all  that  we  can  ascertain,  the  State  imperatively  de- 
mands a  general  system  of  education,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
inquire  what  shall  this  be  ?  How  shall  it  be  administered, 
and  by  what  funds  shall  it  be  sustained  ? 

To  be  effectually  administered,  it  requires  competent  offi- 
cers :  a  well  instructed  corps  of  teachers,  with  an  able  and 
enthusiastic  State  Superintendent  at  their  head.  There  is 
much  complaint  of  the  difficulty  in  procuring  suitable  teach- 
ers, and  often  persons  are  employed  who  either  are  incom- 
petent for  their  work  or  have  no  sympathy  for  or  affinities  with 
our  domestic  institutions.  We  need  a  plan  by  which  to  raise 
up  for  Maryland,  a  body  of  well  disciplined  teachers,  male 
and  female ;  not  only  familiar  with  the  ordinary  subjects  of 
instruction,  but  qualified,  by  proper  training,  to  impart  know- 
ledge. There  is  an  art  in  teaching,  which  the  wisest  men  do 
not  always  possess.  The  most  accomplished  scholars  are  often 
very  inefficient  instructors.  An  institution  ought  to  be  es- 
tablished for  the  express  purpose  of  providing  properly  qual- 
ified male  and  female  teachers.  This  system  has  been  adop- 
ted in  many  States,  and  experience  proves  that  it  is  the  only 
true  system.  A  Normal  School  is  at  the  threshold  of  the 
educational  temple.  It,  alone,  can  secure  to  the  State  able 
teachers,  and  without  these,  the  best  digested  plan  would  be 
no  better  than  a  clock  without  a  pendulum.  We  record  the 
experience  of  all  who  have  investigated  the  subject,  when  we 
say  that  a  teacher  d'f  proper  capacity  and  requirements,  tho- 


roughly  educated  in  a  Normal  School,  can  communicate  more 
learning  to  his  pupils  in  sis  months,  than  another  could  in  a 
year  ;  and  that  all  our  efforts  to  improve  our  schools  will  avail 
nothing  until  our  teachers  are  first  improved.  The  value  of 
these  institutions  is  no  longer  a  theoretical  question.  It  has 
heen  proved  by  extended  experience  in  Europe  and  in  America; 
and,  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  those  who  have  had 
charge  of  these  schools,  it  appears  that  they  have  been  instru- 
ments of  great  good  to  all  upon  whom  their  influence  has 
been  brought  to  bear. 

It  may  be  suggested  by  some,  that  a  "Department  for  the 
Education  of  Teachers"  might  be  connected  with  some  of  the 
existing  State  Colleges.  We  say,  positively  and  advisedly, 
that  such  a  plan  would  be  effectually  ruinous  to  the  system. 
It  is  obvieus  that  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  our 
colleges  is  not  calculated  to  qualify  teachers  for  public  schools. 
They  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  classics  and  higher  mathe- 
matics, but  neglect  those  elementary  branches  which  are  to 
be  taught  in  our  common  schools.  Besides  this,  our  Colleges 
can  make  no  adequate  provision  for  exercising  the  pupil  in 
the  practice  of  teaching,  while  there  would  be  danger  that 
the  ambition  to  become  teachers  would  be  exchanged  for  a 
desire  to  enter  some  other  profession,  and  insuperable  diffi- 
culties would  exist  in  providing  for  the  education  of  females 
as  well  as  males.  The  object  of  a  Normal  School  is  not  only 
to  make  good  scholars,  but  practical  teachers  ;  and  no  fact  is 
more  obvious  than  that  it  is  one  thing  to  learn  and  another  to 
teach.  The  ability  of  acquiring  and  the  power  of  imparting 
are  processes  quite  different. 

It  might  be  wise  and  beneficial  legislation  to  bestow  upon 
one  or  two  Normal  Schools  the  bounty  of  the  State  which 
IB  now  literally  wasted  by  small  benefactions,  or  rather  gra- 
tuities, to  various  county  academies,  female  seminaries  and 
high  schools.  These  are  quite  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  a  general  School  Sys- 
tem, to  be  efficient,  should  be  administered  by  a  Greneral 
Superintendent,  assisted  by  Deputies  in  each  county.  The 
Superintendent  ought  be  required  by  law  to  visit  the  counties, 
examine  into  the  condition  of  the  schools,  assemble  the  teach- 
ers for  consultation  and  instruction,  and  to  establish  the  best 
methods  of  teaching,  and  the  wisest  systems  of  discipline. 
To  this  end,  "Teachers'  Institutes"  might  be  organized,  at 
which  all  the  teachers  of  the  county  could  assemble  to  acquire 
knowledge,  and  to  fit  themselves  for  the  important  duties 
which  they  have  to  discharge.  There  would  be  an  interchange 
of  views,  teachers  would  know  one  another,  and  thus  infuse 
throughout   their  profession  that  "esprit  du  corps"  which 


would  make  tliem  appreciate  their  own  dignity  and  secure  the 
respect  of  all  their  patrons. 

This  plan  whenever  adopted  has  received  the  most  unqual- 
ified approbation,  and  been  productive  of  the  richest  results, 
by  increasing  the  ability  of  teachers,  and  inspiring  them  with 
a  degree  of  professional  enthusiasm  essential  to  the  earnest 
performance  of  their  duties.  Everything  that  is  done  to  raise 
the  character  of  the  teacher  directly  benefits  the  school.  The 
best  system  can  be  ruined  by  incompetent  instructors. 

With  these  remarks,  we  suggest  that  the  Committee  be  di- 
rected to  prepare  a  Bill  for  a  general  system  of  Education 
throughout  the  State,  to  be  administered  by  a  State  Superin- 
tendent, in  connexion  with  a  Normal  School  for  the  instruction 
of  teachers,  and  a  model  Public  School :  or  that  a  State  Su- 
perintendent be  appointed  who  shall  collect  information  rela- 
tive to  the  school  systems  of  other  States,  the  present  condi- 
tion of  our  own  public  schools,  and  all  facts  essential  to  the 
formation  of  a  wise  Eclectic  System  for  Maryland,  and  report 
to  the  Governor  before  the  meeting  of  the  next  Legislature. 

WASHINGTON  DUVALL,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education. 


